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FOREWORD 



As we enter the 70's, all Americans are concerned about the 
deteriorating quality of life in our large cities and the crisis in 
urban schools. In this volume, The Reform of Urban Schools, 
Mario Fantini not only presents a penetrating analysis of the urban 
crisis but also makes concrete suggestions for renewing urban 
education through a unique design that he calls the public-schools- 
of-choice system. Fundamentally a plan in which a range of 
optional school programs v/ould be offered to diverse student 
groups in every community, the public schools of choice would 
open up a range of educational opportunity and choice in public 
schools heretofore available mainly to the privileged patrons of 
private schools. It is important to note that Fantini is not sug- 
gesting a voucher plan. Rether he is calling for new kinds of 
public schools. 

For teachers, Fantinfs volume opens up a whole new world. 
Teachers have too long been shackled by the constraints of stand- 
ard institutional organization. These restraining forces have virtu- 
ally forced them to put into practice decisions made by others far 
from the students and the life of the school. As Fantini puts it, 
“Closest to the learner, the teacher is farthest from instructional 
decision making," 

On a positive note, the author argues that as agents closest to 
the action, teachers are in a logical position to assume major re- 
sponsibility for making instructional policies and putting tham into 
action. He suggests ways to bagin to move forward into a new 
world of professional stature and responsibility. Not every teacher 
who reads this book will agree with all the author has to say, but 
no one who reads this book will ever look at his job again in 
precisely the same way. 

In a plea for a new approach to educational decision making 
that involves direct participation by all concerned parties of in- 
terest — teachers, administrators, students, and parents — Fantini 
would open up the structure of public education to a whole new 
range of ideas. Behind his approach is the reasoned acknowl- 
edgment that while the standard public school system might still 
be acceptable for ihe majority of its users, we are now confronting 
a critical mass of discontented students and parents for whom Ihe 
public schools are no longer acceptable. These “consumers” of 
education are demanding reform at a time when education is 
crucial to their own survival and to that of society. Unless our 
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public schools are revitalized and reform realized soon, it is not 
an exaggeration to say that the entire structure of American life 
may give way. What has happened is that we are entering a new 
educational era with an outmoded educational institution that is 
unable to meet its huge obligation to individuals, groups, and 
society. 

Fantini's public-schools-of-choice system would transform the 
usual standardized, monolithic offering of most public school pro- 
grams into a broad range of educational options for diverse popu- 
lations in each school community. Fantini mentions seven differ- 
ent types of programs already in existence that might be made 
available, ranging from a classical academic prep school, to a 
community-centered school, to a school without walls, Manage- 
ment and direction of public schools of choice would be by co- 
operative governance of those parties most directly concerned 
with the educational process — teachers, administrators, students, 
and parents. 

The Reform of Urbon Schools is one of several volumes in the 
Preliminary Series of NEA’s SCHOOLS FOR THE 70’s program, 
a major publication and action program underway at NEA’s Center 
for the Study of Instruction (CSIJ. The 70’s program has three 
parts. The first is a comprehensive, single-volume report, with 
accompanying multimedia and action programs addressed to all 
members of the profession and the public. The second, which 
includes this volume, is a Preliminary Series focused on critical 
issues. The third is an Auxiliary Series that includes four volumes 
already off the press addressed primarily to curriculum specialists 
and university and school researchers. The entire SCHOOLS FOR 
THE 70’s program is more than just a series of books. It under- 
lines anew NEA's continuing commitment to promote instructional 
improvement in the light of new priorities and imperatives. 

Helen Bain 
President 

National Education Association 
September 1970 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 



The name Mario D. Fantini is synonymous with commitment to 
the reform of urban education. The breadth and depth of his 
experience with the problems of city schools is well known, and 
his dedication to making city schools work has produced both 
concrete and abstract models for educators to study in approaching 
urban problems nationwide. 

In late 1964 and early 1965, Dr. Fantini served as a consultant to 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion, where he directed a project to identify and record effective 
teaching practices with disadvantaged elementary school children. 
In May 1965, he joined the regular staff of the Ford Foundation 
where he is a program officer. Additionally, in May 1967, Dr. 
Fantini was appointed executive secretary of Mayor Lindsay's 
Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New York City Schools 
and became staff director of the Bundy Report fReconnection for 
Learning: A Community School System /or New York City). In 
1968, he was appointed by President Johnson as a member of the 
National Advisory Council of Supplementary Centers and Services 
(Title III). In addition to his position with the Ford Foundation, he 
is serving as consultant to the Task Force on Urban Education, 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C.; as consultant, 
NDEA Institute for Advanced Study of Teaching Disadvantaged 
Youth; as chief consultant to the $10,900,000 Model Demonstra- 
tion School Project (Anacostia Community School Project) and 
Fort Lincoln-New Town, both in Washington, D.C.; and as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Goals in American Education, ASCD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Fantini, a native of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, completed 
his undergraduate work and earned his master’s degree at Temple 
University in an experimental Ford Foundation program. In 1960 
he earned a Certificate for Advanced Study in Educational Admin- 
istration from Harvard University, and in 1961 Harvard granted 
him his doctorate in education. He has worked extensively in the 
field and in the classroom teaching urban youth as well as mentally 
retarded and emotionally disturbed children. He also acted as 
chairman of experimental teacher-training programs at Temple. 
From 1962 to 1964, Dr. Fantini served as senior research associate 
at Syracuse University, as director of the Madison Area Project 
in Syracuse, N.Y., which is described in this volume, and as direc- 
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tor of the Urban Teacher Preparation Program at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

His long list of published works include Toward a Contact Cur- 
riculu 7i, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai BTith, 1967 (co-authored 
by Gerald Weinstein); Designing Education for Tomorrow’s Cities, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970 (co-authored by Milton Young]; 
Community Control and the Urban School, Praeger, 1970 (co-au- 
thored with Marylin Gittell and Richard Magat); Toward Humanis- 
tic Education, Praeger, 1970 (co-authored by Gerald Weinstein); 
The Disadvantaged: Challenge to Education, Harper & Row, 1968 
(co-authored with Gerald Weinstein); and Making Urban Schools 
S Work, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968 (co-authored with Gerald 

* Weinstein). The latter two were included in a selection of 21 out- 

[ standing books of 1968 by Educational Books of 1968, and were 

j chosen as outstanding educational books of 1968 by Pi Lambda 

\ Theta. 
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1. Introduction: 
Diagnosis 



Before something called "the Urban Crisis" became the longest 
running problem in the nation, the city represented the most 
sophisticated, civilized aspirations of modern man. Horatio Alger 
left home for it; stowaways huddled in bleak corners of ships for 
the promise of city lights; metropolitan America was the talk of 
Greek Islanders, the whispers overheard in small cafes. All that 
was golden and alluring seemed to dwell in the cities of the United 
States, and millions of hopeful immigrants scrambled for visas* 
They scrambled for excitement, for decency, for financial stability 
and opportunity. 

Decades later, American cities have overgrown into unwieldy, 
unmanageable seas of frustration. Between 1950 and 1959, there 
was a 1,5 percent population increase in American cities, as com- 
pared with a 44 percent increase in the suburbs. Suburbia, the 
retreat of the middle class, is a temporary phenomenon; by the 
year 1950, 9 out of 10 Americans will be urban dwellers. By the 
turn of this century, there will be no place left to bide from the 
urban environments we have created; they will be an unrelenting, 
unavoidable way of life for the 21st century American. 

Urban school systems, which once represented America’s finest, 
are now tripped in a spiral of deterioration. As measured by the 
effects on children, city schools are failing. For example, in a 
survey recently completed by the Citizen’s Committee for Children 
In New V >rk, joining countless other studies, it was reported that 
of 65,203 students admitted to the class that would graduate from 
high school in 1968, only 60.5 percent finished the public schools. 
Only 30 percent of the original "class" finished with an academic 
or college-preparatory diploma. 

All citizens are paying 8 heavy price for this decline — reflected 
in the dramatic upsurge of drug use, crime, welfare, rehabilitation, 
and student unrest. But the most obvious victims are the casualties 
themselves, found mainly (but not exclusively) in those parts of 
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the city that need education most desperately — the low-income 
neighborhoods. The poor in our big cities have little choice but the 
public schools, and in the absence of successful schooling, the poor 
are expressing their frustration in the form of apathy on the one 
hand and rebellion on the other. The consumers of public educa- 
tion — parents and students alike — are in increasing revolt against 
the system’s failure t a failure that will trap them unmercifully in 
the cycle of poverty: poor education, to low paying jobs, to poor 
housing, to poor instruction, to poor education, and so on. 

It is not possible to discuss urban education as a problem 
peculiar to some Americans, Urban education is American educa- 
tion. The urban context of today and tomorrow is one of almost 
continuous stress imposed by intensely concentrated social pres- 
sures — loss of identity, bureaucracy and feelings of powerlessness, 
density and diversity of population, and feelings of disconnected- 
ness . 1 In our own lifetime, we have seen relatively simple social 
atmospheres become complicated by increased population or polar- 
ized interest groups. We have seen small towns divided by public 
swimming pools, a black man buying a house, a high school cheer- 
leader moving into the East Village (the community of rebellious 
youth in New York City). 

Complexity, whether good or evil, is a fact of our times. 
There are those who hesitate to relinquish the safe and undemand- 
ing nature of a simple life, and one cannot blame them entirely. 
But there is virtually no way of returning to II e days of easy 
answers, and it is dangerously naive to suppose that complexity U 
the result of a conspiracy, following such reasoning, you could 
get back "the good old days’’ by seizing the conspirators.) 

Educational systems can be simple designs in a society of easy 
answers, Puritan America did not have to search for an ethical 
code to pass on to its children. Single-purpose societies need not 
flounder for educational objectives; China and Cuba, for example, 
know in very specific terms what they mean by productive, useful 
citizens. Hitter had no difficulty envisioning an educational sys- 
tem. Some nations are in the beginning stages of growth, fresh from 
revolutions and requiring popular allegiance for development: 

... in a revolutionary srViety (i.e., a society in the process of 

cultural transformation under the leadership of a revitalization 



1 r ntini, Mario, and Weinstein, Gerald. Making Urban Schools Work. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968, 
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movement] the primary concern of schools must be the moral 
transformation of the population. Next in order of priority will 
be intellect; and last of all, technic (despite the often critical 
needs for technically trained personnel to carry out the program 
of the transfer culture]. The reason for this priority list — moral- 
ity, intellect, and technic — is that the moral rebirth of the popu- 
lation and the development or a cadre of morally reliable an i 
intellectually resourceful individuals to take over executive po- 
sitions throughout the society is the immediate necessary task . 2 

The United States has already embarked on her “preservation- 
ist" stage, seeking to protect and defend the society that has 
already developed and the institutions within it. The frenetic 
progress of only two centuries, however, has produced gigantic 
discrepancies between the reality of modern America and our 
ability to deal with it, In many ways, our schools are still pre- 
paring children for rural, spacious living, and delivering the old 
easy answers even though the questions have changed. For ex- 
ample, our present summer vacation period is a carryover from 
the agrarian harvest timo when children were needed to lend im- 
portant arms to the farming chores. The institutions we are con- 
serving are overwhelmingly and harmfully obsolete. The child 
educated in the classical Western tradition is given the values of 
peace, harmony, justice, order, beauty. Hnw likely is he to find 
those elements in Harlem or downtown Chicago? "It is an ac- 
cepted fact that neuroses develop when an environment makes it 
impossible for a person to achieve the ambitions and goals that he 
has been taught in youth to believe are within his grasp, if only 
he sincerely strives." 3 

What is wrong with our city schools has been discussed, argued, 
belabored beyond endurance. The horror of urban education is a 
popular theme of the media, National Baok Award winners, ladies' 
luncheons, and cocktail parlies. In this volume you will find fewer 
answers than questions and certainly no wall-to-wall solition or 
blanket cure for "death at an early age," Consider the emine.it 
schuol superintendent who recently doscribed his visits to three 
predominantly black schools in the citj where he works. He 



2 Wallace, Anthony F. C. “Schools in Revolution and Conservative So- 
cieties." Anthropology and Education. (Edited by George D. Splndler,) Palo 
Alto, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1955. p. 43. 

3 Higbee, Edward. The Squeeze; Cities Wilhout Space. New York: Apollo 
Editions, 1950. p. 10. 
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claimed that he does not dare walk down the corridors of those 
schools in New York City where policemen patrol the halls. It is 
time to close the curtain on documentaries and to translate over- 
worked jargon into practice. Surely we have come far enough to 
know that learning cannot take place in an armed camp. Or do 
we need guerrilla warfare to convince us? 

For while the standard public school system continues to be 
acceptable for the majority of its users, this majority has dwindled. 
In fact, we now have a critical mass of discontented educational 
consumers (students and parents) for whom the public schools are 
no longer a viable choice. They are demanding reform at a time 
when education is crucial to their own survival and to that of so- 
ciety. Unless reform is realized soon, the entire fabric of our real 
society will be in serious trouble. We are entering a new age of 
education but we have entered with an outmoded institution to 
meet its obligation to society, groups, and the individual. The edu- 
cational institution — public schools — must be revitalized. The 
problems seem, and indeed are, most acute in our urban centers. 
But in a country that is already urban, solving the crisis in urban 
education is solving the problem of public education. 



2. Where We Have Been- 
What We Have Learned: 
An Education Agenda 
for the 70’s and Beyond 



The two most significant events that sparked the recent reassess- 
ment of educational policy were Russia’s Sputnik and our own 
Civil Rights movement. The 1950’s produced the slogan “curricu- 
lum lag,” and our political fear of “falling behind” precipitated the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 (NDEA). That decade 
initiated an unprecedented era of federal concern for public edu- 
cation, and as a policy statement, the NDEA reinforced the need 
for better schools. Suddenly, science and mathematics were in- 
struments of national defense, and the education business cata- 
pulted almost overnight. Research and development centers multi- 
plied; new techniques for teaching were explored. Complacency 
concerning the quality of American schools was replaced suddenly 
with challenge and inquiry. Parent-teacher groups were activated, 
and money was invested for educational innovation. 

The federal legislation of 1958, 1364, and 1965 launched us on 
a journey to rehabilitate the schools. The Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 fostered economic assistance in 
urban areas because cities seemed to contain the largest propor- 
tion of poor people. Educational administrators in slum areas were 
showered with promises and subsequent gifts of funds. Although 
the inadequacy of city schools had certainly existed prior to 1965, 
urban education became a national issue as a result of the acceler- 
ated attention. 

In the 60's, therefore, we identified the crises in urban schools 
and quickly mounted programs of action. 

If we are to profit from the valuable educational experience of 
the 60’s and not repeat some costly errors, we must develop a new 
set of guiding assumptions for the 70’s and beyond. The educa- 
tional activities of the 6CTS, whether federal, state, or local, were 
based on a set of assumptions developed largely as a reaction 
to crash programs dealing with the poor — i.e., people classified 
euphemistically as "disadvantaged." 
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THREE ASSUMPTIONS OF THE 1960’s 



Compensatory Education 

The first assumption of the 60’s had to do with the nature of 
the educational problem. The use of such terms as culturally de- 
prived or culturally disadvantaged carried with it the notion that 
there was something wrong with the learner — with his cultural 
and environmental background, not with the school and its educa- 
tional process. In short, we assumed that the problem was with 
the student rather than the school, with the client rather than the 
institution. 

With such a diagnosis, it made sense to mount programs of 
compensatory education, programs that focused on the remediation 
of the “disadvantaged” learner with the aim of rehabilitating him 
to fit the existing school. Most of our federal programs of inter- 
vention — most notably Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act — were compensatory in nature, attempting to get 
learners to adjust to schools rather than the other way around. 

The compensatory strategy seemed revolutionary at the time of 
its inception, but in retrospect it seems only mildly reformative. 
The exorbitant, extensive activities of the last five years have been 
primarily additive. They supply neither a revised foundation nor a 
changed model for educating American children; they simply pile 
new layers onto an old, weary framework. In many ways the 
recent era of compensatory education has served to reinforce the 
original theory of adaptation and adjustment to middle-class so- 
ciety. While both Project Head Start and Upward Bound have been 
conducted outside the regular system as preparatory sessions for 
subsequent school experience, in effect these efforts are append- 
ages to the standard education system. 

The results of the “gap-filling’’ devices have been discouraging 
indeed. Although youngsters have demonstrated appreciation for 
the extra attention, their later academic performance has not 
proved to be substantially different. Data from Higher Horizons, 
the Great Ci'ies Project, and More Effective Schools confirm the 
ultimate impotence of compensatory programs. Recently, the First 
National City Bank conducted a study which concluded that read 
ing progress among Puerto Rican and black students In New York 
City has little correlation with the amount of money spent per 
child, 1 



1 New York Times, November 25, 1969. p. 41. 
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It was not until the latter part of the 60 ’s that we began to raise 
questions about compensatory education. Reports from the field 
began to show results that were not encouraging. President 
Nixon’s 1970 message on education acknowledged that “the best 
available evidence indicates that most of the compensatory educa- 
tion programs have not measurably helped poor children catch up.” 

The results of compensatory education suggest strongly that any 
appropriate assumption for the 70’s shifts the problem from the 
learner to the institution. The problem is institutional obsoles- 
cence. We are asking the standard school, forged in the 19th 
century, to solve 20th and 21st century problems. The schools as 
'hey presently function cannot meet the challenge cf contemporary 
universal public education. The schools as major social institu- 
tions simply do not have the capacity to deal with diversity. We 
a:e asking public schools to become the major instrument for 
solving many of our social ills— poverty, racism, alienation, power- 
lessner ^ — and also to respond to the manpower needs of an ad- 
vanced technological society, in short, we have given public 
education a mission for which it presently is not prepared. Faced 
with these growing demands, schoolmen have responded the only 
way they could — through an add-on strategy, building on layers 
to the standard educational structure while at the same time keep- 
ing the present system running. We have added vocational edu- 
cation, special education, adult education, and early childhood 
education, and each has remained separated from the other. 

The result over the yeais is that the total educational system 
has become ponderous and unresponsive to the growing aspira- 
tions of those who use schools. The basic charge for the 70's, 
therefore, is institutional reform. 

Though the most visible victims of institutional obsolescence 
are the poor, all children are disadvantaged as the products of 
archaic schools; misguidance and distorted notions know no eco- 
nomic class. 2 If a scientist were to suggest modifying a Boeing 
707 for space travel, he would not survive too long in the labora- 
tory, Yet, the recent activity of educational reform has been based 
on a similar fallacy of “tinkering" with the available mechanism; 
the money is squandered, the national frenzy mushrooms, and the 
fundamental problems persist. 



2 For an expanded presentation of this view, see: Fantinb Mario, and Wein- 
stein, Gerald. The Disadvantaged: Chaf/enga to Education. New York: Harper 
A Row, 196S. 
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More Money 

A second major assumption of the 60’s was that more money 
was needed for public school improvement. While on the surface 
this does not appear to be a fallacious assumption, it becomes so 
when more money is used to do more of the same thin^. When, 
for example, more money is used for more reading teachers, more 
counselors, more psychologists who try to rehabilitate the learner 
to adjust to the conventional school, then ''new 1 ' money is used in 
old ways, Federal "seed” money made available to public educa- 
tion in the 60’s was new money which should have been used in 
new ways to explore more effective ways to use the old money. 

We have been pouring money into an outdated system. If we 
continue, we shall merely end up with an improved, outdated 
educational system. Putting more money into the present system 
is like putting money into an old car — after a point, one reaches 
the stage of diminishing returns. Most urban schools are well into 
this stage. 

In New York City, for example, the school system doubled its 
educational budget in less than a decade. Taking into account in- 
flation and rising costs, the doubling of expenditures has produced 
no significant difference in results. We assume, for instance, that 
we should continue to build schoolhouses. The Parkway Program 
in Philadelphia — the School Without Walls — uses the city as a 
campus and saves the school district $15 million on construction 
costs alone. Moreover, TV programs such as Sesame Street may 
point the way to more economical and pleasurable approaches to 
basic skill-making for young children than the drab, conventional 
approach to basic skills practiced in most schools today. 

The question for the 70’s must he, More money for what? As- 
sumptions undergirding the fiscal policies for the 70’s must center 
on the effects or results of various conceptions of education; given 
the same per-pupil cost, what are the results of different educa- 
tional approaches? 

Rise of the Consumer 

A third assumption of the last decade had to do with the notion 
that the only legitimate party of interest in education was the 
professional educator— usually the administrator. It was his re- 
sponsibility to decide how the money was to be spent. However, 
the 60’s also saw the rise of the parties closest to the teaching 
front — teachers, students, and parents. The 70’s will see these 
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major parties of interest acquire a louder voice in educational 
decision making, Consequently, the thinking of the 7G’s must em- 
phasize the consumers of schools — parents and students — as well 
as teachers and administrators. Basic to this idea is that the 
process of education is as important as the product. The parties 
of interest must be connected in a search for quality education, 
ideas however sound, cannot be superimposed on others. Doing 
something /or or to others must be replaced by doing something 
with others, 

In effect, the realignment of the participants in public education 
promises to produce richer yields for all: 

1* For learners, a school system responsive to their needs, 
resonant with their personal style, and affirmative in its 
expectations of them. 

2 , For parents, a tangible grasp of the destiny of their children 
and the beginnings of richer meaning for their own lives. 

3* For professionals, surcease from an increasingly negative 
community climate and, even more positively, new allies in 
their task. 



APPROACHES TO SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 

Although some of the educational assumptions of the 60’s 
proved to be misleading, they engendered approaches to school 
improvement that are likely to continue into the 70’s and beyond. 
Some of tr ese approaches may eventually be successful, while 
others, if they continue to rest on false assumptions, will not 
produce the needed improvements. 

Desegregation 

Since the 1954 Supreme Court decision, considerable effort to- 
ward integration has been based on the assumption that Negro 
pupils’ achievement is enhanced in an integrated school environ- 
ment. The Coleman Report tends to support this view, and the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission is unequivocal in stating that "Negro 
children suffer serious harm when their education takes place in 
public schools which are racially segregated, whatever the source 
of such segregations may be. Negro children who attend pre- 
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dominantly Negro schools do not achieve as well as other children, 
Negro or white.” 3 

The frustration felt by black students aas resulted in a growing 
shift of emphasis by minority group members themselves away 
from desegregation as created by the white majority, A new focus 
of increased numbers of racial-minority pavents is on power and 
control over the schools that their children attend. The changing 
mood springs not only from the poor record of integration efforts, 
but also from a revolt against the condescension perceived by 
minority group members in the school desegregation efforts of 
the post-1954 decade. First, many of them resent the fact that 
integration is, under current power arrangements, an option of 
the white community. Second, they believe that the dependent 
status of the Negro in American society is perpetuated by the 
notion that the only way to help the black child is to seat him 
alongside ,' T hite children. Beneath this mood is a quest for stronger 
racial identity and pride and a desire to gain more control of their 
own destiny. Many Negro spokesmen say that the desire for inte- 
gration was based, rather, on the belief that parents in predomi- 
nantly white schools exercised enough power to ensure that their 
schools offered finer education, in which Negro pupils could share. 
The converse is powerlessness, further destruction of identity, and 
increasing disconnection from the larger society. 

The implication for public education is greater participation by 
Negroes in control of predominantly Negro schools This is rather 
different from the “separate but equal” doctrine, since some “black 
power" philosophers reason that when Negroes achieve successful 
education under their own aegis, they will than be prepared to 
connect (integrate) with the white society on a groundwork of 
parity instead of deficiency, A good school then would be defined 
not by the kind of children who attend it, but by the quality of the 
education offered. In short, the blacks seek connection as equals. 

The goals of integration must be broadened, therefore, to restore 
a quality that has been sidetracked j . the emphasis on the aca- 
demic-achievement goal of desegregation and in equating ossimiJa- 
iion with integration. In other words, we must recognize that 
viewing diversity and differences as assets rather than unfortunate 
barriers to homogeneity has as positive an effect on human growth 



6 ITS. Commission on Civil Rights. Racial Isolation in the Public Schools. 
Washington, D,C,; Government Printing Office, 1967, p, 1. 
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and development as the teaching of academic skills. All of which 
is to suggest that militant Negro demands for participation in con- 
trol of public education are actually a means of promoting greater 
connection to society, precisely opposite from the connotations of 
separatism usually associated with “brack pow T er.” However, in- 
tegration as a path both to quality education and to a connected 
human society that values human worth must remain a central 
goal of an open society. 

Parallel Systems 

One set of approaches to better education is not really inter- 
vention in public education at all, but rather an escape into a 
parallel system. Such approaches assume that if the poor (or 
others) cannot reform public education, the system is meaningless 
to the poor and they should be afforded options to it. 

A few privately managed schools have been established in urban 
ghettos, and several others are in the planning stage. Precedents 
for such schools exist in southern Freedom Schools (notably Neil 
Sullivan’s school for Negro pupils deprived of educational oppor- 
tunity when the Prince Edward County, Va,, public schools closed 
to avoid integration]. Some northern counterparts include Har- 
lem’s Sheet Academies and the New School and the Highland 
Park School in Boston’s Roxbury section. The New York Urban 
League-sponsored Street Academies report sending more than 75 
percent of their students — hard-core rejects from the public school 
system — to college. 

Of considerable potential significance to urban education is an 
act approved by the Massachusetts Legislature late in 1967, which 
enables the State Department of Education to assist and sponsor 
experimental school systems planned, developed, and operated by 
private nonprofit corporations. The first of these is the Committee 
for Community Educational Development (CCED), which has a 
state school in Dorchester, Mass. Assuming a greater role in educa- 
tion and urban problems, states could establish yardsticks — “edu- 
cational TVA’s” — in order to measure the effectiveness of different 
forms of educational innovation. 

Project Head Start schools are also "private’’ in the sense that 
they exist apart from the public school system and are not subject 
to its rules and regulations governing personnel, curriculum, and 
other matters. Some of these schools are financed under federal 
tuition grants and foundation funds, and efforts are being made to 
obtain support for others from business and industry. A special 
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hybrid, a publicly- financed but totally independent school system 
(an enclave apart from the regular New York City system), with a 
per-capita budget received directly from the state, was proposed 
in 1967 by the Harlem Chapter of CORE, though it failed in the 
New York State Constitutional Convention. 

Because nonpublic schools are free of some of the built-in re- 
straints of large public school systems, they often operate with 
considerable flexibility. They do not have to deal with distant and 
entrenched bureaucracies, with school boards unfamiliar with their 
particular needs, or with powerfully organized teachers groups. 
They are free to hire teachers from a variety of personnel pools 
and to sidestep rigid credentialing procedures. Some may even 
modify such practices as tenure and retain, promote, or discharge 
teachers purely on the grounds of merit and performance. If these 
schools are governed by boards with a substantial representation 
of their pupils’ parents, many people believe that they are likely 
to be more responsive to the children’s needs and thereby encour- 
age better rapport and partnership between the home and the 
school. In the most general sense, alternative schools afford the 
poor the choice that is open to many middle-class parents — to 
educate their children elsewhere if they are dissatisfied with the 
performance of the local public school. And if enough private 
schools are available, the pattern ushers in an entrepreneurial sys- 
tem in which parents can choose, cafeteria-style, from a range of 
styles of education — Montessori, prep school, Summerhill, and 
others. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, however, the parallel-school 
approach would reduce the scope of public education, if not dis- 
pense with it altogether. The establishment of private schools 
sufficient to handle significant numbers of poor children would re- 
quire public support and, in effect, establish a private system of 
publicly-supported schools. Middle-income parents would demand 
similar privileges. For financial reasons alone, the parallel-school 
approach is hardly likely to become widespread in the foreseeable 
future; moreover the scheme would flounder on political, if not 
constitutional, grounds. Finally, since private schools are not sub- 
ject to public control, there would be no guarantee that some 
private education might not be organized by special interest groups 
for ends inimical to a free and open society. Support of such enter- 
prises at public expense would be difficult to justify. 

These arguments are, of course, no reason to discourage pro- 
grams that enable more low-income pupils to attend private 
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schools, Private schools could serve a valuable yardstick function 
if they were run under conditions that simulated the resources and 
inputs of public education — particularly comparable per-capita ex- 
penditures and admission policies that would embrace a range of 
low-incomc pupils, including the "disruptive." But that is the limit 
of their usefulness as an alternative to improved public education, 
for they could never serve the majority of the children of the poor, 
They remain, at present, another emerging option. 

Credit for Tuition Purposes 

In order to provide a family unit with the broadest possible scale 
of options, some have proposed that families have a credit voucher 
which could be used for tuition to attend various schools in an 
“open" market. Under this plan, a poor family would have the 
option of sending a child to private or public schools. Further, 
they could "shop around” for certain kinds of private schools. 
This plan would certainly tackle the problem of equalizing oppor- 
tunities. It would also serve as an incentive for school systems to 
become more efficient through the competition that would be 
engendered. This plan may or may not be threatening to public 
schools, depending on how it is developed. This is still a relatively 
new option, proposed by a handful of education analysts and 
critics including Milton Friedman, Christopher Jencks, Ted Sizer, 
and Kenneth Clark. 

This alternative seeks to foster reform by changing the demand 
structure of education, placing economic purchasing power directly 
in the hand of the parent as educational consumer. However, the 
supply side of education remains unaltered. The problem is not 
with demand, but with better supply capabilities for education, 
that is, educational alternatives from which a diverse consumer 
population might choose, 

Total System Reform 

Since the compensatory approach has apparently failed, since 
desegregation is not a realistic short-range prospect, since model 
subsystems do not yet give much evidence of realizing their 
promise, and since parallel systems are basically an avoidance of 
the challenge to reform the schools in which most children will 
continue to be educated, another approach to intervention is the 
reform of total school systems, structurally and otherwise. There 
are several ways of looking at total system intervention. 
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One approach is to provide new leadership for the system as a 
whole, while leaving the system’s form and structure basically 
intact. This approach is exemplified by trends in Philadelphia, 
where a reform-minded central school board, including former 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth and a new superintendent of schools 
with a record of innovation, is attempting to strengthen the effec- 
tiveness of the old system with the infusion of new staff and new 
styles. Pittsburgh, too, is improving the efficiency of the existing 
system, within the operational definition of quality educational 
achievement according to norms. Washington, D.C., has begun 
moving in this direction, beginning with single model schools. 
The Passow Report on the District's schools recommends a total 
system reform by decentralizing the system into eight subsystems 
of approximately equal size. 4 

Still another form is the proposed merger of the school systems 
of two entire political jurisdictions — the city of Louisville and 
Jefferson County. The Louisville-Jefferson County merger differs 
markedly from the piecemeal metropolitan experiments noted 
earlier. In this case, the new metropolitan system would consist 
of a number of subdistricts, each with considerable autonomy yet 
federated into a single system to preserve the best of the worlds 
of bigness and smallness, 

In the subsystems, models of excellence must swim against the 
tide of the status quo system. The total approach has no such 
constraint; there is no boring from within, for everyone starts at 
the reform gate at the same time. In a federation of autonomous 
subsystems, each with an equitable share of resources, instruc- 
tional practices would operate in an open, competitive market. 
The most successful models would be on display as a challenge 
to other school systems to adopt their approaches or surpass them 
in performance. 

The intervention proposed in November 1967 by the Mayor’s 
Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New York City Schools 
— the Bundy Report — adds a crucial new energy source to the 
total system pattern. 5 Administrative decentralization of large 
school systems had been in the wind for some time. (New York 



4 Passow, A. H, Summary of a Report on the Washington, D.C. Public 
Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1907. (Mimeo.J 

5 Mayor’s Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New York City 
Schools. Reconnection for Learning: A Community School System for New 
York City. New York: Traeger Press, 1968. 
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City itself has for the last six years begun loosening the reins of 
a highly centralized system.) But the Bundy Report's proposals 
go well beyond administrative arrangements into a form of public 
engagement in the process of education that is without precedent 
in large urban systems and, in a sense, without much real precedent 
in many suburbs and small cities. 

As with many other alternatives, total system reform, in which 
a new top executive team takes over and attempts to generate 
change, need not depend on participation of the clients as a major 
source of reform energy, Reform could be mostly an in-house 
attempt, 

Perhaps the greatest amount of energy for school reform in the 
70's will be engendered by three groups that, though vitally im- 
portant to education, were heretofore at the bottom of the educa- 
tional system in term3 of making their voices heard, These three 
groups include the "consumers” of education — students and par- 
ents — and those closest to the action in education — teachers, It is 
to these thrpe groups that we now turn. 



3. The Participants of Reform - 
Students, Parents, and Teachers 



STUDENTS 

The 60’s saw the emergence of the three parties closest to the 
learning front — students, parents, and teachers. The 70’s will 
doubtless see parents and teachers — the major teachers of the 
young — as well as students become the major influencers of edu- 
cational direction. These three parties have risen to power through 
dissent — students through increased activism, parents through loss 
of confidence and school boycotts, teachers through militancy 
(e.g., strikes). 

The elements of dissent in this country have provided the edu- 
cator with an enormous resource for understanding the failures 
and possibilities of American schools. The consumers of the pub- 
lic service of education, students and parents, are moving in 
unprecedented numbers against the institutions that have rendered 
them powerless. The institutional and adult power base has been 
shaken by the volcanic force of the young. As recently as five 
years ago, an alienated youngster wondered what was wrong with 
him if he felt uncomfortable with his environment. Now he knows 
his disaffection is shared by his peers, and such awareness nurtures 
his protest. 

The overwhelming student presence is neither an historical fluke 
nor the manipulated mechanism of one political faction. Parental, 
administrative, and governmental threats may diminish the overt 
expressions of the student movement, but they cannot annihilate 
the roots; bandaging an ugly sore may camouflage an infection, but 
it cannot provide a cure. And the student movement, like the 
bandaged sore that defies healing, is merely a symptom of a 
broader infection. The students of this era, unlike their ancestors, 
are not "getting over it," for the boundaries of their disaffection 
transcend temporary political and generational friction: 

[Stephen] Spender . , . understands the cultural roots of stu- 
dent alienation, that they are trying to change values and con- 
sciousness rather than lay down a program and seize state 
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